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Be not rash with thy mouth. 
Ecclesiastes, 5: 2. 
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common sense; and com- 
mon sense is self-interest 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TOTHE — 


HOMES: OF ENGLISH AUTHORS : 


1 OS ero 


& The subjects will be as follows: 





1 William’ Morris 7 Macaulay 
2 Robert Browning 8 Byron 
3 Tennyson 9 Addison 
Robert Burns 10 Sou! 
5 ohn Milton ~ tr Co 
amuel Johnson t2 Disra 


NE beoklet a month will beissned as usu! 

al, beginning ‘January 1st. Hereafter the 
JOURNEYS will be issued by the 
instead of G. P. Putnam’s Sond, as ly: 
The LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1tg00 will be 
strictly de luxe in form and workmanship. The 
type will be a new set of antique blagk face ; 
the initials designed especially for this work by 
Mr. Samuel, Watner (honest Roycrofter) ; the 
paper is Emglish hand-made; the booklets 
stitched by hand with silk; a photpgrayure 
portrait in each on Japan Vellum, as a frontis- 
The price of these booklets will be twenty-fv 
cénts each, or $3.00 for the year. 
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The Roycroft Shop, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 


HE HOUSE OF LIFE: 
») A Sonnet Sequence by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Each of the one hun- 
dred and two sonnets 
begins with a special 
large initial, hand illumined through- 
out ; stoutly bound in boards, leather 
back and corners. 








The tout ensemble of this book makes it espec- 
ially suitable for a wedding present, or some- 
thing—being a little better in point of typogra- 
phy than our “ Sonnets of Shakespeare,” al- 
though not equal to our “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” 


Edition limited to nine hundred and 
twenty-five copies on Koycroft 
hand-made paper, each $ 5.00 

Fifty copies specially bound in ooze 
calf, silk-lined, each 10.00 


P. 8.—The “Sonnets from the Portuguese” 
are all sold—it is quite useless to bother us by 
ordering them. If we had any, we would keep 
them. The original price was $5.00, but the 
copy owned by the late Augustin Daly brought 
$18.50 at auction. 




















THE CITY OF TAGASTE: Being 
two essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide 
margins ; Caslon old style type ; pho- 
togravure frontispiece portrait of the 
author on Chinese paper; two spec- 
ially illumined borders and tail-piece. 
Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A 
very good specimen of strong, plain, honest 
book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 

croft water-mark, hand-made pa- 


per, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each, 10.00 


All are signed and numbered by the author. 





THE ESSAY ON WALT WHIT- 
MAN: By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with a “ Little Journey ’’ to the Home 
of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials ; the title page designed 
by Mr. Louis Rhead. The frontispiece on Japan 
Vellum is a photogravure of the bas-relief 
made in the Shop by that strong and worthy 
young man, St. Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in 
limp chamois, silk-lined. Price per 
volume $ 2.00 

Fifty specially illumined, bound in ooze 
calf 10.00 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM: Printed from engraved 
plates made in our Shop—no type 
used in printing this book. Each qua- 
train in hand-illumined border. The 
book is quite different, and some peo- 
ple like it and some do not. 

Nine hundred and twenty-five copies 


on imported English Boxmoor pa- 
per, bound in’ limp chamois, silk- 


lined. Price per volume $ 5.00 
Forty copies on Japan Vellum spec- 
ially bound in ooze calf 10.00 





THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER: By John Ruskin. You know 
the story of how Ruskin wrote this 
tale for a beautiful little girl—and 
you know who this little girl was! 
All written in love and therefore vital, 
potent —charged with meaning. The 
book-making part was a labor of love, 
too. 


Frontispiece photogravure portrait of the au- 
thor on Chinese paper. 


On Boxmoor. Price of the book, $ 2.00 

350 copies, specially illumined, 5.00 

Forty copies on Japan Vellum, each 10,00 
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THE LAST RIDE: By Robert 
Browning. Each stanza enclosed in a 
separate specially hand - illumined 
border, and signed by the artist who 
did the work. The volume is espec- 
ially designed for Lovers, Book- 
Lovers and Others. 


Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 
croft hand-made paper, bound in 
plain boards, each $8 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each 25.00 
Twenty-five copies on Classic Vellum, 
individually bound in full Levant, 
hand-tooled, each 100.00 


No book ever produced at the Roycroft Shop has 
given its makers a complete satisfaction. The 
imperfections and lapses are plainly apparent 
to us—we know when we come tardy off quite as 
well as the most exacting critic. Still we are not 
cast down; and although the Ideal continually 
recedes, yet we know that we have made better 
books this year than last ; & next year we pro- 
pose to make better books than we have this. 
But this book, “‘ The Last Ride,” is an approach 
to the Ideal ; it has the flavor of the Missal, and 
bears on every page and part the apparent touch 
of consecrated labor. The Young People who 
4 
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made this book found much joy in their work, 
and this joy will be the possession of each one 
of the Elect who owns a copy. And yet it is not 
the Perfect Book! 


CHRISTMAS EVE: By Robert 
Browning, with a sincere and grac- 
ious study of the poem by Mary H. 
Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-il- 
lumined, bound in limp chamois, 


silk-lined, is $ 2.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, bound in 
limp ooze calf 10.00 





MAUD: By Alfred Tennyson. On 
Whatman hand-made paper, bound 
plainly in leather, roycroftie. 
Nine hundred and twenty copies, per 
volume, $2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
Forty copies, Japan Vellum, specially 
illumined, 10.00 


This poem in the Kelmscott edition now com- 
mands a figure twelve times the original price. 
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Worffinger Oy 
Glass craft @i7) 


NUMBER FOUR This trade- 
mark label 
on every piece. 








| Cutters and Cutting | 
| 
| Skill, labor ; labor, skill—that ’s the story | 
from beginning to end. A piece of Cut | 
Glass is either the glory or the shame of 
the cutter. Give him the best glass in the 
world to work on, give him his honest | 
wage and steady work, and require only | 
that he do his best, and the result is Cut | 
Glass on which we can put a trademark | 


label with pride and gratification. 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS | 


| 915 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 
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CHICAGO & ALTON RY. 
Carried President Lincoln to be in- 
augurated in 1861, It is America’s 
most popular road to-day, and runs 
fast trains daily between 


CHICAGO ST. 
Lous 
KANSAS jaa 
CITY 
DENVER 
PEORIA CALIFORNIA 





Harvest round trip tickets at low 
prices to Western towns, and season 
tickets to California. For clear de- 
scriptive circulars & ready informa- 
tion, address 

FRANK BOWMAN, District Passenger Agent, 
1128 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE J. CHARLTON, General Passenger 
Agent, Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 
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If you wanta 
Quick and Pleasant Trip 


be sure your ticket reads over the 

Union Pacific 

for all principal western points. 

This route has two main lines from 
Missouri River, one from Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, and one from 

Council Bluffs and Omaha, and via either 
route unexcelled train service is maintained. 
Two Trains Daily 

from Kansas City and Leavenworth passing 
through Denver and the Rocky Mountains 
enroute to either Salt Lake City, Portland or 
San Francisco. Through Palace & Ordinary 
Sleepers, Chair Cars, Dining Car Service. 
Three Trains Daily 

from Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

Tickets to San Francisco or Portland good via 
Denver or Salt Lake City, if desired. 
Through Palace and Ordinary Sleepers, 
Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars, 

Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 

For full information call on 

your nearest agent or address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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You Are Interested In 
Something? Why Not Get 
All the Best Things Print- 
ed About It? ee eee 








We read and clip thousands of newspapers 
and magazines every week, therefore we can 
equip you speedily and economically for a 
debate, speech, lecture, essay or anything 
else requiring up-to-date information, and 
more of it than your competitors are likely 
to get. Rates from 1 to 5 cents a clipping. 
Send for our Booklet, which explains the 
scope of the clipping industry. 








2oth Century 
Press Clipping Bureau 


New York Life Building, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF IMMORTALS 
otherwise 
The Society of the Philistines 


An Association of Book Lovers and 
Folks who Write, Paint & Dream. Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to In- 
dividuality in Thought & Expression. 


Article xii, Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together 
with one copy of the incomparable Philistine 
Magasine, monthly, for one year. 
Article xii, Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, for 
ninety-nine years. 
Article zix, Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest 
Ideal (as nearly as pessible) and attending 
the Annual Dinner (if convenient). 
THE BURSAR OF THE PHILISTINES, 

EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS : 


VOLUME VI-NEW SERIES 


This book is the first number of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready. 
The volume contains these numbers: 


William Morris Robert Burns 
Robert Browning John Milton 
Alfred Tennyson Samuel Johnson 


Portraits in photogravure on Japan paper of 
each subject, text on Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made paper, initials and title page hand 
illumined, bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand copies, 
numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N.Y. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of ENGLISH AUTHORS 





SERIES OF MCM 





EDITION DE LUXE 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait in photogravure on Imperial 
Japan, hand illumined, signed and 


numbered by the author @ g@ # ® 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH NUMBER 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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The Philistine 


Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


VERY religion began augty 
as a matter of reason,” says 
Max Muller, “and from this 
drifted into a superstition.” 
Without the basis of reason 
on which to build, the super- 
stition could not exist. But it 
is the yar of all religions that the ignorant, 
led on by the designing, use the language of 
hyperbole, poesy and symbolism as if they des- 
ignated concrete things. When this is done you 
have a superstition. It is the simplest evolution, 
and the sternest, truest, most undeniable, in 
all the world of thought—this thing of trans- 
forming a poetic figure inte a literal fact. ‘“ Fig- 
urative language is the bulwark of the Church,” 
said John Wesley. This accounts for the fact 
that in all religions there are many men who 
represent a high order of intelligence: and their 
belief is made tenable only by placing a mystic 
and poetic construction upon the creed. Priests, 
of course, are often caught in the mesh of su- 
16r 


























THE PHI- 
LISTINE 


perstition, but those of the first grade in every 
land have an Esoteric Truth for themselves, and 
leave the gross fact for their followers. 
Religions are many and diverse, but reason and 
goodness are one. It is the business of the 
prophet and seer to sound this truth again and 
yet again, lest religion degenerate completely 
into fetich, and the dervish take the place of 
the doer ® ® 





FEW weeks ago I met a 
bishop of the Episcopal ® 
Church who seriously argued 
that my position outside ‘The 
Church ” was preposterous— 
I belonged inside. ‘“‘ Why,” 
said the bishop, “ you believe 
not only that one man was Divine, but that all 
men are ; & all of our creed you hold as poetic 
truth. And this you have a perfect right to do 
inside the Church, only it is absurd to be get- 
ting yourself misunderstood by expressing 
things that are beyond the average intellectual 
gtasp. If there is any trouble with your faith it 
is in that you believe too much. Now be diplo- 
matic and sensible and cease to fight and an- 
tagonize. Come home, find companionship in 
the Church and peace for your soul. And if you 
think that churchly honors will be a satisfaction 
162 
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to you it can all be arranged.” ® One point in THE PHI- 
the bishop’s plea is worth our while and thatis ;IgTINE 
that the heretic is aman with faith plus. The 
heresy head-hunters are a very stupid lot, and 
any man who bas staked his life on a belief 
in the love of God and placed no limit on the 
mercy of the Unseen has ever been game for 
the theological Rough Riders. 
The matter of martyrdom in the good old days 
agone (and the best that can be said of them is 
that they are gone) was only a huge misunder- 
standing. And the tragic joke of it all lies in the 
fact that persecutor and martyr are cut from the 
same piece. Both were good men, but they were 
lacking in humor. The persecutors and martyrs 
have zeal in excess, and they have surely sup- 
plied the Great Aristophanes of Heaven many 
a laugh by the lightning changes in which they 
have traded places in the stocks and upon the 
gallows. 





HE foregoing remarks were 
suggested by an Associated 
Press Dispatch stating that 
two Zionist missionaries sent 
out by Rev. John Alex. Dowie 
of Chicago were mobbed at 
Mansfield, O. Later I had the 
felicity of interviewing one of these mission- 
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THE PHI. aries who gave his story, with full details as to 
LISTINE times and places. 

He was caught by the mob, stripped, decorated 
with green paint, and then chased by sundry 
citizens, male and female, who carried peach- 
sprout switches that they used with unction. T 
These ladies and gentlemen of Mansfield, 
Ohio, who chased the missionary were Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians. The Chicago 
Zionites had simply encroached on their pre- 
serve, and they arose and resented it with a 
“ righteous indignation.” 
The Catholics feel too secure to be troubled by 
small fry J. C’s like Dowie, and the infidels, in- 
cluding Universalists and Unitarians, for the 
most part do not care a dam. So it was left for 
the chaste Dowieites to be hand-illumined and 
chased by the folks who are very much of their 
own kidney. That is to say, they were all, 
chasers and chasees, firm believers in the dog- 
ma that Jesus of Nazareth never had but one 
parent, and furthermore they hold that a belief 
in this vagary is necessary to save us from 
eternal damnation. p 





THE ROYCROFTERS WILL SEND ANY 
BOOKS THEY HAVE IN STOCK ON AP- 
PROVAL. A POSTAL CARD WILL DO IT, 
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HIS brings us up to the “So- THE PHI- 
ciety of the Sanctified and LISTINE 
Righteous Fist,” which we 
translate in our terse and id- 
iomatic way into ‘‘ The Box- 
ers.” The inspiration of this 
society is religious zeal, rein- 
forced by patriotism, both of which have served 
as the last refuge for all the really great scound- 
rels who have ever lived. We meet the Boxers, 
in turn, by religious zeal, backed up with patriot- 
ism. We love our religion and our country, and 
so do they, and so we fight. 

In China there are three religions recognized by 
the State : Confucianism, Taoism & Buddhism. 
Confucius lived about five hundred years before 
Christ. He was not the originator of the doc- 
trines he taught and distinctly protests, repeat- 
edly, against any such assumption. To call him 
the founder of a religion would be like calling 
Tolstoy the originator of Christianity—both are 
merely interpreters. Confucius gathered togeth- 
er the best that was in antiquity in way of phi- 
losophy and ethics and applied this philosophy 
to life. He studiously avoids all reference to the 
existence and attributes of the Divine, but 
merely states what he believes is best to do 
while here. 
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THE PHI- The word Confucius or Kung-fu-tse meané 
LISTINE ‘“ The Holy Master” or “ The Exalted One” 
—the real name of the man himself is lost in 
the mist. Confucius has often been likened to 
Socrates, but in fact is a combination of Soc- T 
rates and Moses, for he founded a minute ritual 
and made many rules for the conduct of every- 
day life. He was guided by the “ Voice,” just as 
Socrates was by his “‘ Demon” or Moses by the 
“ Lord.” All of which means probably nothing 
else than that there is a something in the heart 
of every man which tells him what is right and 
what not. All good Quaker mothers ask their 
little children, when a question of conduct 
arises, ‘‘ What does the Voice say, Dear?”’ And 
the child pauses, considers and knows what is 
right RRR 
Dr. Paul Carus has said that all of the Mosaic 
laws are simply sanitary, and he has further 
stated that Moses was merely endeavoring to 
lead his people out of captivity into physical 
and mental freedom. He died before his experi- 
ment had developed very far, and his followers 
built up a superstition on his life and works. 
Confucius said “‘ To understand yourself is the 
key to wisdom.” Confucius was essentially an 
individualist, as all wise men are and ever have 
been. Once one of his followers asked Confucius 
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what he should do in a certain vexed situation. THE PHI- 
“Do unto others as you would have them do ;IsTINE 


unto you,” was the reply. 
ONTEMPORARY with 
Confucius is Lao-tze who 
fMi| taught of the Tao, which 
means the Way. The word 
has a peculiar metaphysical 
meaning and really has no 
equivalent in English. Tao 
represents the First Cause or Guiding Principle 
of life, and is the good angel that carries the 
lamp and points us the pathway we should fol- 
low. The thought is extremely poetic, and sym- 
bols all we can read into it. But that there is 
one best way to live, all agree. There is the 
right and the wrong, and Tao will lead aright 
if we will become as little children, cease all 
violence of direction and have faith in the good. 
It seems impossible that Jesus did not know 
of the doctrine of Tao, forhe calls himself the 
Way and uses again and again the thought of 
gentleness, peace and simplicity, and his phi- 
losophy of unselfishness is one with the life 
and thought of Lao-tze. ‘“‘ I represent the Way, 
the Truth and the Life,’’ said Lao-tze. 

Tao was originally simply a religion of reason 
—it taught the better way. But upon the poetic 
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THE PHI- expressions of Lao-tze priests built a fabric, 
LISTINE just as Renan avers that Paul established a 

church on the fervent sayings of Jesus. Paul 

was the founder of the Christian Church, not 

Jesus ; but the orthodox faith was not complete r 

until we had Dante and Milton. 
IN the first century after Christ 
Buddhism was introduced » 
The Emperor Ming-ti offi- 
cially recognized it as the 
third state religion, & since 
fj his time the reigning Em- 
peror has regularly been 
present once a year in the temples of Confuc- 
ianists, Taoists and Buddhists. In fact the 
Emperor officially believes in each of the three 
religions, just as the Queen of England is a 
Presbyterian in Scotland and an Episcopalian 
when she returns to England. 
Buddhism at the base stands for gentleness, 
kindness, earnest seeking after light and all 
that is just and right. It teaches the sacredness 
of life, so that a good Buddhist is both a veg- 
etarian and an abstainer from all intoxicants. 
But Buddhism is an exceeding complex and 
intricate affair to explain—quite as complex as 
Christianity. Christianity embraces over a 
hundred recognized denominations, some of 
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which insist on decorating members of rival THE PHI- 
sects with green paint. In fact, I myself believe LISTINE 
in the teachings of Christ most thoroughly, yet 
the expressed thought that I am a follower of 
Christ would be met with howls of derision by 
: most of my respectable neighbors and also 
down the creek as far as Ebenezer. Yet it is a 
grain of satisfaction to me to remember that 
Christ was not a Christian ; for St. Paul, Dante 
and Milton were, in his day, yet to come. 

But the different kinds of Buddhists in India 
and China live on very good terms. 

To make this fact plain it should be stated that 
when the Nestorian Christians visited China 
in the Seventh Century they were greeted by 
Buddhists, Taoists and Confucians as the 
“Glorious Teachers,” and all began to com- 
pare the similarity of their basic principles. 

So this happy condition continued until the 
beginning of the Ninth Century, when the Nest- 
orians had grown strong and established many 
convents. They owned much valuable property 
and occasionally came into collision with the 
; Buddhists who trespassed upon their rights. In 
some cases bands of men, sort of paid Pink- 
ertons, were hired by the different religions to 
protect their temples from intruders. The Con- 
fucians armed also, very much as England 
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THE PHI- now buys two war ships whenever Russia or- 
LISTINE ders one. So in the year 841 the Emperor Wu- 
tung issued his notorious edict abolishing all 
Buddhists and Christian Convents in China. 
The Protestant Barons in England drove the 
Catholic Monks out in exactly the same way, 
in the Fourteenth Century. 
So the Christians and Buddhists had to go from 
China, and Marco Polo, who traversed China 
about the year 1270, says he found not a single 
Christian on his travels. But he did find that 
the Buddhists, who had slowly returned to 
China, knew of Jesus of Nazareth and held 
him in great esteem, speaking of him as a 
“ Budh” or a reincarnation of Buddha. And 
so it is to this day—all the higher sects of 
Buddhism recognize our Christ as one who 
taught their gospel. In other words they claim 
Christ as a Buddhist. 
Converts to any new religion, or phase of re- 
ligion, are necessarily men who know little of 
the history of religions. Men who know all re- 
ligions have small faith in any. All the great 
religions had a little beginning. A man of power 
stands out from the world, regardless of prec- 
edent, heedless of consequence and points the 
Way. His is a religion of reason, and he has 
always said in substance that righteousness is 
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only a form of common sense, that sin igs TH PHiI- 
folly and the best way to help yourself is to LISTINE 
help others. He has always been a man of the 
widest sympathy and most sublime charity. 
But he is opposed, hated, villified, misunder- 
stood. Stupidity and hypocrisy confront him, 
and he speaks in bursts of fevered eloquence 
—in parable. He feels that his life is guided by 
a Power behind and beyond himself, that he 
voices Universal Truth. All strong men feel 
their kinship to the Godhead, and so express 
themselves. The truths they utter are never 
new—they are as old as fate. But truth is al- 
ways being corrupted by the ignorant, the self- 
ish and the designing, & so these “‘ Prophets,” 
“ Budhs ” or “ Christs,” varying in power and 
degree, are continually coming to the front and 
tearing away the veil of superstition and hy- 
pocrisy ® } 
After they are gone, their scattered words may 
be seized upon by the ignorant, and a symbol- 
ism is made to stand fora literal fact, and then 
you have a superstition. Orthodox Christianity 
F is a superstition, and is at once recognized as 
such by the wise men of China. And there are 
more philosophers pro rata in China than in 
America. The Pundit Lalana says that in the 
East there is an Emerson every four miles. 
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THE PHI- The educated Chinaman knows all we know 
LISTINE 2nd all he himself knows beside. The three 
state religions of China contain every vestige 
of truth that is to be found in Christianity. 
Commercially and materially we excel the ‘ 
Chinese, but this is the result of climate, en- 
vironment and conditions outside of all relig- 
ion. And trolley cars, long distance telephones, 
Maxim guns, palace cars, electrocution chairs, 
and Hoe multiple presses are the result of con- 
ditions absolutely untouched by the spirit of 
the Man who preached the Sermon on the 
Mount wey 
We have all the splendid things I have enu- 
merated, but on the other hand we have mobs 
that strip women of their clothing on the public 
street, we decorate Christian preachers with 
green paint, we burn men at the stake, or cut 
their carcasses into bits and give them to the 
crowd as souvenirs. In every large city of 
America no unarmed man is safe at night ; not 
a day passes but women-thugs rob men on the 
public streets of certain large cities in daylight ; 
we have poverty, vice, prostitution, destitution 
on every hand. Half of our population live in 
the cities : the spirit of Christ has small place 
in our government, and it is notorious that our 
cities are governed by the worst. Drunkenness 
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exists to a degree the world has never else- THE PHI- 
where seen, excepting in England & Scotland. LISTINE 
And as it was Schlitz beerthat made Milwaukee 
famous, so likewise much of the wealth and 
prestige in many of our cities was secured by 
ministering to perverted appetites. 
The idea of such a country as this, where purity, 
honesty and truth are exceptional, sending 
missionaries abroad is the very acme of bigoted 
assumption. The missionaries we send to China 
never become citizens.of China—not at all. 
They are ever American, English or German 
as the case may be. They are “ foreigners”’ to 
the last and never come to fully know or sym- 
pathize with the people they are attempting to 
teach. The result is they only make hypocrites 
or beggar attaches—‘“ rice converts,” as Laf- 
cadio Hearn points out in his most interesting 
book “‘ Out of the East.” If these men really 
wanted to do good and benefit mankind there 
is plenty of raw material at home; but their 
ignorance makes them an easy prey to their 
zeal, so they go abroad to save the souls of the 
“heathen.” For the most part the Protestant 
i missionaries are a weakling lot. 
I am informed by the Red One that an expert 
accountant is a book-keeper out of a job. A 
missionary is a preacher who has failed to re- 
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THE PHI.- ceive a loud “call” at home, Missionaries do 
LISTINE not go abroad to learn—they go abroad with 
preconceived ideas concerning the “‘ heathen,” 
full of the fallacy that they have the truth and 
the heathen are without it. To send men to 
India to learn and then have these men come 
back and tell us what they learned would be a 
wise move, but to send men across the sea to 
unload their ignorance and arrogance is absurd 
and is bound to make trouble. 
It must further be noted that the Chinese never 
harmed us in the slightest until we invaded 
their country. We exclude Chinamen from 
America and yet we raise a mighty howl be- 
cause they try to exclude us from China. And 
our grievance against China now is not a mat- 
ter of “the sacredness of life.” Life is not a 
sacred matter to us at all. We declare war and 
take life as if it were ours to give. We mow 
down men with our rapid firing guns, and then 
traverse the country, barnstorming, boasting 
of it. We show pictures of the mutilated and 
fallen by stereopticon and in our newspapers 
without shame. We have killed one hundred » 
Chinamen for every missionary killed by the 
Chinese, and are so ruthless of life that we pal- 
liate the crime by saying a missionary is worth 
a hundred Chinamen, thus putting a Rialto 
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value upon souls, which act only a Juggernaut THE PHI- 
of blood could justify. LISTINE 
The missionaries are ignorant, unsympathetic, 
arrogant—all fully confident that they have a 
monopoly of truth. Their presence is an affront 
to a mild and gentle people. First they are tol- 
erated, then feared, when it is seen that they 
divide house against house and create factions 
and ill-will. Between the missionaries of dif- 
ferent Christian denominations there is ever 
strife and rivalry. They warn the converts 
against other denominations. Some of these 
missionaries or their followers become traders, 
and commerce enters. Then come foreign sol- 
diers to protect the foreign missionaries and 
foreign merchants. Russia seizes a province to 
pay for some fancied indemnity ; the French 
take a concession ; the Germans a coaling sta- 
tion; the English a port; the Italians raise a 
row because they get nothing, and behold 
Chinese “exclusiveness”’ grows impatient. 
The poor heathen cannot understand why they 
should not be let alone. They see no special 
[ virtue in the pig-eaters who come to force a 








religion on them which seems no improvement 

om the one they have. So they organize the 

Society of Sanctified Fists and after long suf- 

fering riot breaks out and the missionaries are 
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THE PHI- either killed or bundled back home ®@ “ Ven- 
LISTINE geance is mine and I will repay,” saith the 
German Emperor. 
I can see a grain of excuse in the Boxer move- 
ment, but I do not find anything to pardon in 
the brutality of the Methodist Bishop who says 
“ We will Christianize China, even if it takes 
a million bayonets and costs a sea of blood.”’ 
® Altogether my sympathies are with the Box- 
ers. And I say to all persons anxious to benefit 
mankind: Build over against your house—the 
heathen are at your door. Let him whois with- 
out sin cast stones at Chinamen. 





> 
ALC: pees |N the Lake Shore, Train No. 


Se 


32 leaves Toledo at 8.50 a. m. 
and arrives at Cleveland at 
11.25, stopping at Sandusky | 
and Elyria. The distance is | 
one hundred & eleven miles. 
® Laylander took this train, 
he told me, on the morning of July 23rd, 1go0. 
This train, known as “The Fast Mail,” is 
made up of a dozen mail cars and one passen- . 
ger coach at the end. Formerly the entire train 
was made up of mail cars alone, but the trav- 
eling public importuned the management until 
the one coach was added, this as a matter of 
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accommodation. The train making very fast THE PHI< 
time, this one coach is naturally well filled by LISTINE 
people who wish to arrive. 
@ On the occasion mentioned, nearly every 
seat was taken. Back by the door on the obso- 
lete woodbox, now used as a receptacle for the 
trainmen’s lanterns, sat a solitary woman. 
This woman was an Arrangement in Brown, 
her dress being a dark brown, her waist of a 
lighter shade of brown, the veil matched the 
skirt; and upon her wide-brimmed hat}was a 
drooping melancholy ostrich feather of a shade 
that matched the waist. To complete the cos- 
tume there were brown gloves of undressed 
kid. It was a chromatic ensemble worthy of 
Sammy the Artist. 
Laylander entered the coach just as the train 
was pulling out, and meditatively walked the 
length of the car looking for a vacant seat. 
Laylander is big, towsled, homely, awkward, 
but carries a look of power and intelligence 
that only the Discerning detect. The Vision in 
Brown en the woodbox, at the extreme corner, 
t half caught Laylander’s attention, but made no 
special impression. He walked on down toward 
the woodbox, crowned with its precious freight. 
As none of the persons occupying seats alone 
offered to push over and welcome a stranger, 
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THE PHI. Laylander moved on in a sort of brown study 
LISTINE toward the Study in Brown, growing more and 
more aware of the Presence with each step; 
still, he did not look toward the lady—he was 
just aware she was there, that ’s all. 
He intended to go through to the rear door, ‘ 
make a bluff at getting a drink of water, then 
turn back and make one of the swine move 
over. 
Just before he reached the water-cooler, a 
brakeman pushed in ahead of him, and said in 
a brakeman’s gutteral, meant to be kind, “ Here 
Lady—I have a seat for you—this way, please 
—is this your grip?” 
The lady half smiled, but did not move. Then 
she said in a quiet but perfectly audible voice, 
“No, that valise is not mine. I am very com- 
fortable here. I am holding this seat—holding 
it for my friend!” and she looked straight into 
the eyes of Laylander, who was vulcanizing in 
a way that might have been regarded as rude, 
attracted by the drooping, melancholy ostrich 
feather, and the sweetest voice he had ever 
heard ® 
The lady smiled, and the lines around Lay- 
lander's mouth grew tight in an attempt to meet 
his vis-a-vis half way. She made « motion to 
draw her skirte close, so as to make room on 
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the wood-box. Laylander removed his hat like THE PHI. 
a wooden automaton, wondering where he had ; 1s7INE 
ever met this woman before. 

He sat down but did n't say anything, because 

; there was really nothing to say. 

The woman was a superb creature. Laylander 
had taken all that in ; she was an aristocrat from 
the toe of her flat-heeled, broad-soled English 
shoe to the tip of the drooping melancholy 
feather. She was such a thorough aristocrat 
that she was also a thorough democrat. 

The sweat was beginning to stand out on Lay- 
lander’s forehead, and he was going to say 
something about the weather, when the low & 
gentle voice said, semi-confidentially, “‘ We 
have never met before, so do not try to locate 
me. If we had ever seen each other before this 
we would not have to strive to remember the 
occasion. Do you like Maeterlinck?” 

@ Now it so happened that Laylander was 
charged with Maeterlinck to the point of sat- 
uration. He said “‘ Why, goodness, yes!" 

| Then they talked of Maeterlinck. 

é “ He is as universal as Whitman, only Whit- 
| man is never pierced by the world-sorrow. 
Whitman is so full of courage that it gives 
one courage to read him, yet Maeterlinck is 
more subtle,” said the lady 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





‘* Ah, yes! Whitman is masculine, while Maet- 
erlinck is evidently the son of his mother. His 
best characteristics are distinctly feminine—he 
is like Frederick Nietsche.”’ 

Then the lady confirmed Laylander’s state- 
ment by a quotation from Nietsche, and reach- 
ing into a brown-trimmed Boston bag, which 
she held in her hands, she drew forth Neit- 
sche’s last book of essays, and read half a page 
aloud, leaning over toward the big Laylander. 
This reminded Laylander of something in Ib- 
sen’s “Ghosts,” and he drew the book out of 
the side pocket of his coat. 

Then they conversed—“‘communed” is the 
word Laylander used in telling me about it— 
communed concerning the philosophy of Whit- 
man, Nietsche and Maeterlinck. 

“ This, I think, is Sandusky,’ said Laylander 
peering out of the window. 

“Oh, no, we stopped for five minutes at San- 
dusky—it must have been over an hour ago. 
We are just running into the Cleveland Union 
Station—this is where I get off.” 

The train stopped. 

Laylander took the Boston bag and followed 
down the aisle. 

He walked dumbly by the lady’s side to the en- 
trance of the waiting room. 
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Then they paused there and looked ateach THE PHI- 
other just an instant. LISTINE 
Laylander quite forgot to hand the lady her 
property—he stood clutching the Boston bag 

’ in both hands as if it might fly away. 

She gently took the satchel from him with ene 

hand, and lifting her brown veil with the other, 

said softly, ‘‘I do not know your name—I do 

not wish to. You do not know mine. Let it re- 

main so. Probably we shall never meet again. 

You may kiss me if you wish,” and she stepped 

close and stood ontip-toe * * * * * * 





=apqy|N the future, the chief duties 
mj will consist in so forming 
one’s life as to give the 
highest possible good, and 
do the least possible harm 
to others. The life of hol- 
C low conventions and cant 
moralities, handed down to us by an ancient 
line of fearsome grannies, will be replaced with 
4 something deeper, wider, higher—more God-like. 
From the Priest we transferred our allegiance 
to the Justice of the Peace, but in the future 
we will consult less and less the wig and gown. 
I think we are on the eve of a grander day than 
the world has yet seen. Militarism may step in 
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THE PHI- and try to push us back to serfdom, but I hardly 
LISTINE think the effort will succeed. The great battles 
of the future, I believe will be bloodless ; the 
leaders of men will be those who can lead us 
forth to peace and useful work ; & we will crown mY 
only the seers and thinkers, the inventors and 
artists, the poets and dreamers, the doers and 
deliverers. 





a 
I HUNG CHANG once visit- 
ed New York, and on one oc- 
casion was being taken to 
M4a| his hotel after one of the vari- 
ous excursions. As the car- 
riage proceeded down Fifth 
Avenue, in front of one of the 
brown-stone fronts, an awning was seen, and 
many people were passing in from the street. 
The Viceroy signified that he desired the driver 
to stop, so the carriage halted opposite the 
awning. After watching the ladies in decollete, 
all clothed in fluffy white stuff, carrying bouquets, 
who were entering the house, the Viceroy asked 
the occasion of this particular Function. He 
was told it was a wedding, and that the groom 
was secretary of a Gravel-Roofing Concern, and 
the bride the daughter of a man who made 
much excellent Gas Pipe. 
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“ And all this fuss simply because the man and THE PHI- 
woman are about to begin sexual relations? PISTINE 


Merciful Joss, you are worse than the Hill 
Tribes!” exclaimed His Highness. And the 
driver was ordered to proceed. 

But is n’t there something decidedly indelicate 
in the modern fashionable wedding ? This thing 
of a couple advertising to the world, the flesh 
and the devil, their divine passion and calling 
attention to it with a brass band! It seems to 
me that a man and woman of fine sensibilities 
about to enter upon this most sacred relation- 
ship would be appalled at the thought of invit- 
ing in three hundred people to fix their ribald 
gaze upon them. 

Then, if you please, think of two hundred of 
these pork-packers, with barber’s breath, kiss- 
ing the bride! What a prospect for the groom, 
especially if he has studied the biography of a 
bacillus, & has an interest in the Germ Theory! 
Surely it was the Hill Tribes set us the exam- 
ple of all this immodesty. Partial bankruptcy 
thru extravagance in funerals is bad enough, but 
bankruptcy of the spirit thru the degradation of 
love is worse; and this shame is surely mani- 
fest in fashionable weddings where Pinkerton 
detectives circulate in Dress Suits, the bric-a- 
brac is nailed down, and in the “‘ gentlemen’s 
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THE PHI- room” tobacco smoke and the fumes of booze 


LISTINE Strive hard to disinfect the jokes that taint the 





pachouli-laden air. 

The love of a man for a maid is a most beauti- 
ful thing, but the celebration of that affection 
by the use of hacks, cabs, barkers, cat-gut 
scrapers, coons, detectives, dress-makers, dec- 
orators, cooks, pastry-artists, butlers, bottlers, 
first-cousins, uncles, aunts, aunties, more 
uncles and Whist-Club acquaintances, is a 
thing that makes God turn wearily and declare 
to the arch-angel Gabriel that He was only ironi- 
cal when He said He had made man in His own 
image. 

The presence of no priest, nor brace of them, 
can sanctify a Quiet Family Wedding where 
the Barker is in evidence, Pinkerton’s wear 
Dress Suits, and the ao a-brac is nailed down. 





=z No, you have been 
‘ wrongly informed—the Roy- 
crofters are not varietists. I 
really do not see how we 
could make a place for you 
here ; our business is simply 
to give artistic employment 
to the people in the village or immediate vicin- 
ity, and if possible show them that the country 
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is just as desirable a place to live as the cities. THE PHI- 
The provocation you mention is of course ex- LISTINE 
asperating, but it is hardly sufficient excuse for 
your leaving your husband. 
+ 2 
: ° EAR tender-hearted Mr. Bok 

is making it pleasant for the 
much abused “Business 
f| Girl.” It’s all right, Mr. Bok 
4/ tells the B. G., for the latter 
to be kind to her employer. 
: | “You can always be polite; 
you need not be hard-hearted, and there can be, 
without harm, an exchange of pleasant words.” 
This does n’t mean that the dear man’s wife 
shall find powder on his coat, of course. Nei- 
ther does the following, though it pushes back 
a few paces the “ Thus far and no farther” of 
the highly proper Hum Journal: “ Again, I 
thank God there are thousands of good men, 
but masculine human nature is weak, & when 
things have gone wrong at home there is an 
‘ immense satisfaction to the average man in 

getting a sweet sympathy, which he probably 
does not deserve, from a pretty, charming type- 
writist who believes in him. But you are hired 
to work, not to cater to the emotions of your 
employer, and when you are doing your work 
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THE PHI- faithfully you are doing all that you are paid 
LISTINE for.” 

Please note the practical basis of Mr. Bok’s 
social ethics. The Business Girl is not paid to 
cater to the emotions of her employer. As a T 
business proposition she should extend no 
sympathy that is not paid for; what could be 
plainer? Our esteemed contemporary is a busi- 
ness man through and through, and never for- 
gets it. 





VERY person who practices 
medicine must secure a li- 
cense from the state. This is 
4| a suggestion that is no new 
thing. It has remained, how- 
ever, for one, Dr. Gould, who 
belongs both to the Fifteenth 
Century and Philadelphia, to demand the pass- 
ing of a law that shall make the belief in Chris- 
tian Science a misdemeanor. 
The Doctor takes himself and his glorious Sci- 
ence of Experiment, seriously, as in his many . 
strenuous attempts to sic the dogs of law upon 
the ‘‘ irregulars.”’ He is sincere and also serious 
—so was John Calvin who burned Servetus ; 
the man who trapped the gentle Erasmus was 
sincere, so were the men who piled the fagots 
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at the feet of the Maid of Orleans, and those THE PHI- 
other educated gentlemen who made Galileo LISTINE 
recant—all sincere. It has been the sincere men 
who have placed the scarlet letter of shame on 
+ the breast of love and innocence, worked the 
guillotine over-time and organized hangmen 
in double shifts @e@ 
Yes, Dr. Gould is sincere—would to God his 
tongue were in his cheek! Oh, that he would 
exchange his bloody scalpel and box of poisons 
for a fool’s wand, and dance, just a little, with 
Touchstone, Costard and Jacques on the green. 
Sincerity without sympathy is devilish ; learn- 
ing without pity is to be avoided; education 
without humor is preposterous. 
What the world needs now is not more sincer- 
ity, but more kindness. To be kind—just that 
old divine emotion of pity—just the simple art 
of being kind! And then above all, let us not 
forget how to laugh. 





HOME little time ago, after my 
lecture one night in Boston, 
I bethought me to call on my 
old friend, Bliss Carman. I 
expected to find him sleeping 
the sleep of the just, but I 
was prepared to rout him out, 
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THE PHI. for although my errand was from a fair, frail 
LISTINE Young thing, and trivial, yet I was bound to de- 
liver the message—for that is what one should 
always do. 
But the poet was not abed—he was pacing the > 
room in a fine burst of poetic fervor, composing 
more Songs from Vagabondia. The songs told 
of purling streams, hedge-rows, bathers lolling 
on the river bank, nodding wild- flowers, chirp- 
ing pee-wees, and such other poet properties, 
which the singer conjured forth from boyhood’s 
days, now long gone by. 
This suite of rooms where the poet worked was 
in a fine house on a fashionable street, and I 
noticed the place bore every mark of elegant 
bachelor ease and convenience that good taste 
could dictate. The best Songs from Vagabondia, 
I am told, are written in comfortable apart- 
ments, with bath and Whitely Exerciser ; but 
it requires work overtime and much patient, 
persistent effort to lick the lines into shape so 
they will live. Good poets work their faculties 
in both day and night gangs. + 
‘*Go away!” cried Mr. Bliss Carman, when he 
had opened the door in reply to my sprightly 
knock. *“* Go away ! I am giving to airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name. This is my busy 
night—do you not see? Give the message to 
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the elevator boy, and climb.” And fully under- THE PHI- 
standing the conditions, for I am a poet myself, .ISTINE 
I went away and left the author to his labors ® 
It is a mistake to assume that genius is the 
capacity for evading hard work. La Vie de Bo- 
4 heme is a beautiful myth that was first worked 
out with consummate labor by a man of imagi- 
nation named Murger, and told again with varia- 
tions by Balzac and Du Maurier. Boheme is 
not down on the map, because it is not a mon- 
ey-order postoffice. It is only the airy, fairy 
fabric of a warm, transient desire ; its walls be- 
ing constructed of the stuff that dreams are 
made of, and its little life is rounded with a 
pipe and tabor, two empties and a brass tray. 
Yet the semblance of the thing is there & this 
often deceives the very elect. Around every art 
studio are found the young men in velveteen 
who smoke infinite cigarettes, and throw off 
opinions about this great man and that, & prate 
prosaically in blase monotone of the Beautiful. 
Sometimes these young persons give lectures 
on Art as I Have Found It; but do not be de- 
+ ceived by this—the art that lives is probably 
being produced by small, shy, red-headed men 
who work on a top floor, and whom you can 
only find with the help of a search warrant. 
One sort talks of art, and these are the Impres- 
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THE PHI- sionists who pose; the other kind produce it. 
LISTINE One tells of truth, the other is living it. 
Edgar Allen Poe wrote the most gruesome 
stories that have ever been told, just to prove 
that life is a tragedy and not worth living. But 
who ever lived fuller and applied himself to ha 
hard work more conscientiously in order to 
make his point? Poe wrote and rewrote, and 
changed and added and interlined and balanced 
it all on his actor’s tongue, and read it aloud 
before the glass, so as to get it just right. Poe 
shortened his days and flung away a valuable 
fag end of his life, trying to show that life is 
not worth living, and thus proved it is. 
Gray spent thirteen years writing his “‘ Elegy,”’ 
and so make clear the point that the man who 
does good work, does not at the last lay him 
down and rest his head upon the lap of the 
earth, a youth to fortune & to fame unknown: 
Gray secured both fame and fortune. He was 
so great that he declined the Laureateship, and 
had the felicity to die of gout—a disease which 
attacks only the eminently successful. Gray’s 
immortality is based upon the fact that his life 
gave the lie to his logic. 
Don’t be a fool ! 
The man who thinks out what he wants to do, 
and then works and works hard, will win, and 
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no others do, or ever have, or can—God will not THE PHI- 
have it so. LISTINE 
* 
ARK TWAIN stirred up 
quite a hornet’s nest among 
good people all over the 
country when he sniffed at 
the Hebrew’s tradition that 
the chosen people took forty 
years to travel 300 miles or 
ess on their way from Egypt to the Land of 
Promise. I think Mark was wrong. It is quite 
likely they were tramping around among the 
Midianite rocks for a good many years, and for 
a good reason. Looking over certain family 
trees in Egypt sometime ago, I came upon the 
fact that the father of the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression took the city of Jebus or Jerusalem 
about one hundred years before Moses led his 
people up to the Jordan, and it may have been 
unhealthy for Israelites after that episode so 
frankly described in Exodus as “ spoiling the 
Egyptians.” It would seem that the Pharaoh 
a held Palestine as a sort of colony at that time, 
and I would not be surprised to learn that they 
were willing enough to let Moses’s people go 
there—in view of the glut in the labor market 
or one of the periodical famines. But Israel 
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THE PHI. seems to have had the best of some sort of 
LISTINE eal with the Egyptians, and that again makes 
it doubtful if they were slaves. Slaves could 
not borrow much from their masters. It may 
have been a colonization scheme out and out. 
Israel, however, got some property belonging 
to the Egyptians, they would not or did not 
make good—and Pharaoh’s mounted police 
went after them to enforce a lien. The swamp- 
ing of the pursuers in the Red Sea seems to 
have been the end of the attempt at recovery. 
Egypt did not send another army after the fu- 
gitives, though it would have been easy to do 
so. But for forty years the Chosen People did 
not show their faces in Egypt’s northern col- 
ony—till it had been completely abandoned to 
the less civilized native races. 


¥ 

ARTER-CRUME says a man who was 

carrying a Message to Garcia stopped over 
night in a Cuban Town, & in order to amuse 
himself went to a Ball at the Casino. At four 
o’clock in the morning he was arrested as a Spy, 
and the next day was shot in the Publick Square. 
This teaches that carrying Messages to Garcia 
is not what it is Cracked up to Be, and that if 
you are in search of Pleasure it is better to se- 
lect a Town without a Publick Square. 
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The Gospel of Content. 


From an address, given at the Roy- 
croft Chapel, by Mr. Michael Mona- 


han, September 25th, 1900. 


Bear in mind, fellow workers, that Ali Baba is 
right when he says, “ It is a wise guy who does 
not monkey with his destiny.” Suppose Ali Ba- 
ba had got disgusted with this place as a moss- 
backed town, say, twenty years ago, and had 
moved down to New York. Why, we know for 
sure that he would never have been Ali Baba at 
all, and so would have missed immortal fame. 
Wherever the PHILISTINE is read, the name 
of Baba is a household word. Some discerning 
persons regard him as almost equal in impor- 
tance tothe Founder of the Roycroft. I do not 
believe the Baba himself holds this view (put- 
ting aside some buffet confidences) but he has 
a right which none of you will question to es- 
teem himself as an integral part of the Roycroft 
Experiment. 

While the Baba obliged his destiny by simply 
staying where he could be found at a moment’s 
notice—in other words until the Pastor should 
need him for the function which he is to fill in 
letters, Sammy the Artist, on the other hand, 
consulted his destiny by giving himself a swift 
kick—that 1s, an impulse—& launching out into 
a world unknown. We cannot refuse our tribute 
of admiration to Sammy, quitting thus boidly 
the sheltering precincts of that Royal Academy 
which had so signally honored him at a tender 
age, and taking the road to East Aurora, though 
then he wot net of his destination. That was a 
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great day for Art, but a greater for Sammy. 
Or suppose the Firbolg had stayed in his native 
Donegal, where ke used to play hurley with 
Seumas McManus; would he have ever be- 
come as famous as the McManus himself? 
Surely, as I am now speaking Irish, if he had 
stayed in Donegal, he could n’t have come to 
East Aurora at all, at all ; and he could n’t have 
made that classic bust of the Pastor, copies 
of which have gone as far as Donegal ; and he 
never would have grown that beautiful fleece 
of hair that he has, but weuld have been a 
“croppy” all his days. Of course, we know a 
lot of things would n't have happened if the 
Firbolg had unluckily stayed on t’ other side 
the brine. But he did n’t, by the same token, 
and here he is for you, as great a sculptor as 
Sammy is an artist ; and never forgetting that 
elegant welt of the shillalab that he learned in 
Donegal. 

Visiting East Aurora at long intervals, I am 
able to mark the growth of the Roycroft even 
more definitely than some of you who belong 
to it. I like to feel that I “ belong” myself, in 
spirit at least. But your Pastor assures me a 
more material possession. ‘“‘ Everything here,” 
he grandly says, “is yours ’—so all I have to 
do is to lift it. This gives me as much joy as 
the clearest title deed. My sense of ownership 
in all these beautiful things, veritable as it is, 
does not oppress me. ! own without fear of loss 
or dread of responsibility. It is true I should 
perhaps regard this pastoral act of investiture 
as a mere figure of speech, without any legal 
force that would be recognized by the bar of 
East Aurora. But I feel quite safe on that score, 
and meantime indulge a charming, though il- 
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lusive, dream. I shall know when my meal 
ticket is punched up and the Red One will give 
me due warning when my pipe is out. 

But, to be entirely serious, you are all follow- 
ing one example and incentive, building better 
than you know. From my heart I envy, with- 
out bitterness, the youngest of you. I think I 
should consent to be a Strulbrug and live on 
immortally only upon this condition—that I 
might be with the Roycroft down the ages. To 
us has it been given to see the miracle of its 
foundation ; but a greater glory, a richer usu- 
fruct is reserved for those who shall come after. 
Yet we shall not envy a future and happier 
generation who will look back to us with ven- 
eration and gratitude. Let it suffice how truly 
life has been enriched for all of us by the Roy- 
croft. Old age, we may be sure, will hold no 
more precious treasure for us than the memory 
of our association here, in the most joyous and 
hopeful period of life; our part in this work, 
our title to remembrance in it. 

Let us, therefore, dear Roycrofters, make for 
ourselves in this weary world a little Gospel of 
Content. Believe me, few are so fortunately 
situated as are you to realize it, both in pre- 
cept and in practice. Your lines are fallen in 
pleasant places. It was your happy destiny not 
to come before your time. Think how many 
East Aurorans lie in the village cemetery, 
whose fate it was to pass away before the Roy- 
croft came. Small blame to them, too—Heaven 
knows they stayed as long as they could! But 
see the great advantage you enjoy over them. 
It is given to you to co-operate on equal terms 
in a beautiful industry which may well be dig- 
nified with the name of Art. You are here en- 
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acting a perfect Poem of Labor, dedicate to the 
Muses of beauty and health. A rare happiness 
and serenity result from this linking of day to 
day with unforced and gracious industry. Joy 
is lyric. The workman who sings at his bench 
is doing his work well. Life in those rare mo- 
ments when our best desires have been ful- 
filled, our fevers of unrest allayed, seems, in 
the phrase of a noble writer, ‘‘ One grand sweet 
song.” ® 

Your lot is as exceptional, as it is fortunate. 
In the midst of a material civilization that 
subordinates the true nobility of life, of a head- 
long race for wealth that grinds the faces of the 
poor, you are favored to set here, in an idyllic 
frame, the picture of an antique simplicity. Let 
the world roar at a safe distance—here in this 
quiet and sheltered haven you are doing a task, 
made possible by the genius of one man, that 
is of vastly more import than all the hubbub 
and shouting yonder. The labor of your hands, 
transmuted by artistic sympathy into crea- 
tions of enduring beauty, goes forth to carry 
a message of peace and gladness to many a 
place where such a message is sorely needed. 
You are as a voice crying in the wilderness ; 
preaching the gospel, I would say, of content 
with fair and ordered industry, as against the 
frantic body-and-soul-destroying slavery that 
is miscalled labor elsewhere; inculcating by 
your modest example the preciousness of good 
living, the conservation of physical, mental and 
spiritual health. And the world takes increas- 
ingly greater note of you and of your work—a 
fact which is otherwise attested than by the 
public demand for the Roycroft editions de luxe 
and the lecture engagements of your Pastor. I 
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have myself been the object of a vastly flatter- 
ing attention even in New York and in no less 
a place than the Waldorf-Astoria, because 
some faint ray of the light of East Aurora was 
reflected upon me. I do not now allude to our 
Pastor’s justly celebrated smile, but rather to 
the moral and intellectual effulgence given 
forth by this unique community. Let this light 
of East Aurora shine ever the brighter! Keep 
your lamps trimmed, oh virgins of the illumi- 
nated text and scroll! Sure am I that the world 
is learning from you a lesson that will not ut- 
terly fall on barren soil; that will rather bring 
forth many goodly sheaves in the universal 
harvest of beauty and of truth. 





A Notice 
To Advertisers : 


The number of copies of the PHILISTINE 
printed and sold this month is ninety thou- 
sand (90,000). We have no free list and no ex- 
change list. The circulation is increasing slow- 
ly—say at the rate of about a thousand copies a 
month. The number of LITTLE JOURNEYS 
printed and sold this month is thirty-two thou- 
sand (32,000). The increase each month is about 
five hundred copies. The price for advertising 
space now in either periodical is sixty dollars a 
page, net. Half page and quarter page at same 
rate. No discount on time contracts. All matter 
is prepared and arranged by our own Tachydi- 
daxical Expert—a man who thinks he under- 
stands. Address 
THE BURSAR, East Aurora, New York. 
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In His Valise. 





A Doctor Carries Grape- Nuts Food. 


A physician in McDade, Tex., who cured him- 
self by the use of Grape-Nuts food, says: 
' Lagrippe left me a physical and nervous 
wreck, with indigestion, dilated stomach, con- 
stipation and neurasthenia. I tried electricity, 
vapor baths, traveling, camping and medi- 
icines, ad nauseum. 
“ Finally, I put myself on Grape-Nuts food, 
and before the first package was gone, I made 
such an improvement that it seemed difficult 
to believe. I finally got to carrying Grape-Nuts 
in my valise, and in my pocket when I didn’t 
have a valise. Yesterday I secured a new case 
of two dozen packages. 
“The facts are that I could eat, and did eat, 
digest and assimilate the food and gained re- 
markably in strength. Iam now regularly at- 
tending to my practice.I have been twenty 
years in practice, and am free to say that 
Grape-Nuts food is the most perfectly and 
scientifically made food I have ever known. 
My name, for professional reasons, should not 
be published.” It can be given privately to 
those who care to inquire, by the Postum Cer- 
eal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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° On receipt of Ten 
Very Special Dollars to pay for 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member's 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, one each of every bound 
volume of the “ Philistine’? which we have. 
We also send the member one of each bound 
volume as it comes out, and a copy of the 
Magazine as issued Every Little While, for 
ninety-nine years—but no longer. 

To repeat—if you take a Life Membership you 
get one each of all the bound volumes we 
have, and you also receive the Choice Litera- 
ture for a century—lacking one year. We fur- 
ther send the “ Little Journeys” gratis, begin- 
ning with the 1900 series. Up to the present 
time Ten Volumes of the “ Philistine’’ have 
been issued, of which Volumes I, II, III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, VIII & IX have disappeared from 
view. We do not know where they can be pro- 
cured. No number of the “ Philistine” will be 
reprinted. 


THE PHILISTINE, 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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When You 
Get There 


You are within from half a minute 
to fifteen minutes of 77 hotels, 85 
clubs, and 31 theaters. All this, pro- 
vided you arrive in the second city of 
the world at GRAND CENTRAL 
STATION, this being the Metropoli- 
tan terminus of the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, which is the only trunk 
line whose trains enter the city of 


New York. 


The following remark of an expe- 
rienced traveler tells the whole story: 


“ For the excellence of its track, the speed of 
its trains, the safety and comfort of its patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL is not surpassed by 
any similar institution on either side of the 
Atlantic.” 
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Sculpture 


Made from genuine East Au- 
rora clay as dug by Ali Baba 
from the bank by the dam-side, 
and modeled by Saint Gerome 
in an Idle Hour: 








BUST, in terra cotta, of Fra 


Elbertus, $5.00 
Three-quarters life size. 


BAS RELIEF of Franz Liszt 3.00 


Panel shape, 7x10. 


BAS RELIEF of Walt Whit- 


man, 3.00 
Round, 9 inches in diameter. 
BAS RELIEF—“ Gladys,” 2.00 
Panel, 6x8. 


PAPER WEIGHT—Roycroft _.50 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 
N. Y. 











Little Journeys 
To the Homes of 


Eminent Painters 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the Following Subjects: 


1 Michael Angelo 7 Fortuny 

2 Rembrandt 8 Ary Scheffer 

3 Rubens 9 Jean Francois Millet 
4 Meissonier 10 Joshua Reynolds 

5 Titian 1r Landseer 


6 Anthony Van Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 


In one volume, illustrated with 
24 photogravures on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin-lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora 
N. Y. 
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Service 


in railroading is everything. The ser- 
vice of the 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 


between Buffalo or SuspensionBridge, 
New York and Philadelphia, is of the 
BEST, & the ride through the Lake 
Region of New York and mountains 
of Pennsylvania, the most beautiful 
and picturesque in the world. 


Baggage 


destined to New York, checked from 
residence to residence & Steamship 
passengers or ladies traveling alone 
will be met in New York or Buffalo 
when requested, and shown every 
possible attention. 


GEO. R. CHESBROUGH, 
Western Passenger Agent, 
Iroquois Hotel Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
23 
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MIcHIGAN CENT RAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.’ 





The only line running directly by Niagara 
Falls, the grandeur of which may be seen 
from the car window. All its day trains 
stop five minutes at Falls View Station, 
directly overlooking the great cataract. 
Its magnificent equipment and splendid 
service between Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and the East are un- 
surpassed. 
Oo. W. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 
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The: Orono Pulp 
and Paper Com- : 
pany of Bangor 
‘Mative a P4 a 














‘:. Manufacturers of Manila, 


Coating, Fibre, Bag and 
Sach . Papers — also Paper 
Like This Cover oa oOo @ 
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| Chou art loved — 
Fel | love; thou hast re-| pe 
ceived — give; thou 
must dic — work| Fd Qvale 
while it is yet day; 
abolish anger by 
4 | kindness, Overcome 
ll evil with good *<e Dp) § 
—Aumeil’s Journal. Y y 
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